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Friday, at 20, 2 Street, a Wycombe, 
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Memorabilia. 


SHE Rev. Andrew “Amos writes from the 


Rectory, Rotherhithe:—It may be of 
interest to know that, after an inquiry, a 
search in the registers of St. Mary’s, 
Rotherhithe, reveals the fact that Christo- 
pher Jones, captain of the Mayflower, lived 
in Rotherhithe for some 11 years with his 
wife, Joan, and was buried here. Under 
date ‘‘ Anno 162] (21/22) Burialls,’’ the 
entry occurs, ‘‘ Christopher Jones bur: 5 
March.” 
dren baptized here—1611 Roger, 1614 Chris- 
topher, 1615 Joan, 1618 Grace. Similarly, 
another entry goes to show that Grace was 
married in 1636 to a Nathaniell Newbury, 
while the entry of the burial of Joan Jones 
June 15, 1673, may refer to his widow. 
Letters of administration of his estate were 
granted to Joan Jones, relict, in August, 
1622, and he is described as late of Redriffe, 
Co. Surrey (an old form of ‘‘ Rotherhithe ’’). 
The voyage with the ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers ” 


would thus have been very nearly, if not | 


quite, his last. 


HE Scottish Dialects Committee, which 
has been engaged since 1908 in collecting 
material for a new National Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language, issues an appeal to 
Scotsmen and Scottish societies at home and 
abroad for financial help to complete this 
work. The new dictionary will be based on 
historical principles after the model of 
‘The New English Dictionary’ and ‘ The 
English Dialect Dictionary.’ In the collec- 
tions made for ‘The New English Dic- 
tionary ’ now in the possession of the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, is a great mass 


It appears that he had four chil- | 





of unused Scottish material which will, it 
is proposed, be placed at the disposal of the 
future editors of the Scottish dictionary. 
As Professor W. A. Craigie, of Oxford and 
Chicago, one of the editors of ‘The New 
English Dictionary,’ who is also a member 
| of the Scottish Dialects Committee, is work- 
| ing at a dictionary of Older Scots—the first 
_ part of which is expected almost immedately 
—the new undertaking will start with an 
approximate date of 1700. 

The general results of Dr. Craigie’s inves- 
tigations will be briefly incorporated in 
| order to exhibit, as far as possible, a con- 
‘tinuous history of each word, with local 

variations in usage, meaning and pronun- 

ciation from 1700. The completed work will 

| probably consist of from ten to fifteen parts, 
at ten shillings each, every part being issued 
| as it is completed. A sufficient number of 
| subscribers, it is stated, might make the 
| project self-supporting, but money is also 
required at an early date to keep it going. 
|The committee therefore appeals for help 
| “‘to the generosity and enlightened patriotism 
| of individual Scotsmen and of Scottish Asso- 
ciations in Great Britain, the British 
Dominions, and the United States.’’ The 
appeal is supported by a long list of 
Scottish scholars, writers, and business men. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. William 
Grant, Convenor, Scottish Dialects Com- 
mittee, Ashfield Cults, Aberdeen. 


'1ORPUS, Cambridge, has been celebrating 
' the 250th anniversary of the Rev. 
Stephen Hales, the public health pioneer. 
Mr. C. E. Baker writes from Sherwood, 
Nottingham:--I have the Hales Family 
papers, deeds, and parchments from 1398, 
with a pedigree, yards long, in manuscript, 
which was worked up under the direction 
of Mr. Hovenden, the late well-known 
Kentish genealogist. 

R. H. C. Marillier writes from The 

Atheneum, London, S.W.:—Mr. A. J. 
B. Wace, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and I are completing a monograph 
| dealing with the tapestries commemorating 
| the War of the Spanish Succession, the 
| Duke of Marlborough’s campaigns. We have 
| traced a considerable number, both in this 
| country and on the Continent, and many 
of these are in private collections the owners 
of which have most courteously given us 
every facility. It is probable that others 
| exist of which we have not heard, and any 
| information on the subject would be wel- 
'comed. In particular we are anxious to 
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obtain news of the sets said to have been 
Biddesden, 


woven for General Webb, of 
Thackeray’s hero, and for the Duke of 
Argyll. Replies will be gratefully acknow- 


ledged either by Mr. Wace at the Museum 
or by me. 
N view of the Blake Centenary on August 
12, Messrs. Dent have in preparation 
a new edition of ‘The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell,’ reproduced in facsimile from an 
original copy of the work printed and 
illuminated by the author between 1825 and 
1827 and now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. The book has been edited and 
annotated by Mr. Max Plowman, who edited 
Blake’s poems in the ‘ Everyman’ edition 
and has written ‘An Introduction to the 
Study of Blake’ which is coming from the 
same publishers. Messrs. Ernest Benn, who 
have already issued facsimile editions in 
colour of Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence’ and 
‘Songs of Experience,’ will also publish 
during the summer a similar edition of the 
‘Book of Job,’ with the twenty-one plates 
reproduced in collotype. 
‘7 ETTERS on Religion and Folklore,’ by 
the late F. W. Hasluck, which Messrs. 
Luzac, the Oriental publishers, have just 
issued, should at least find a place in every 
library which contains a file of ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ The Times Literary Supplement 
says:-—‘‘ Mrs. Hasluck has collected and 
admirably annotated a great number of her 
late husband’s letters to Professor Dawkins, 
his former chief as Director of the British 
School of Archaeology in Athens. Hasluck 
kept up the correspondence during his long 
illness, writing vividly, humorously, and 
even gaily up to within a few weeks of his 
death. He found one of his chief pleasures 
in what he describes as ‘ truffling,’ or ex- 
ploring the bye-paths of comparative religion 
and of the folklore and superstitions of 
Southern Europe and the Near East. He 
was so sprightly a correspondent, his infor- 
mation so extensive and varied, and his 
conjectures and explanations so ingenious 
and interesting that the reader will find 


these haphazard letters as absorbing as a | 


considered treatise on the subject, and far 
more amusing by reason of the very fact that 


they were not written with a eye to publica- | 


tion. The savant, being in undress, is able 
to be his unaffected and witty self.’’ 
Subscriptions should be sent to Messrs. 
Luzac, 46. Great Russell Street, London, 
enclosing 12s. 6d., with tenpence extra for 
foreign postage. 
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SAMPLERS are among the latest objects 

on which the collector’s taste is beginning 
to fasten. At Sotheby’s last week, for 
example, there were sold a number of very 
early samplers from various parts of the 
country, 18 lots realizing about £800. The 
nore important were bought by Dr. Glaisher. 
A fine example, dated 1668, worked with 
eight bands of embroidery in colours, and 
showing great variety, brought £116; 
another early sampler, 1644, worked with 
ten bands of various patterns and _ stitches 
—£80; and another, of large size and dated 
1691, worked with bands of various reversed 
patterns—£75 (Gaston). 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
From 

MIST’s WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

Saturpay, June 24, 1727. 
LONDON, June 24. 

briday Se-nnight Mr. Belafyfe mov’d the 
Court of King’s Bench for a Habeas Corpus, 
to bring up Major John Bernardi, committed 
to Newgate by the Duke of Shrewsbury, in 
March 1695—6, on Sufpicion of being con- 
cern’d in a horrid Confpiracy, againft his 
late Majefty K. William, but no Proof 
appearing again{t him whereby to bring him 
to a Tryal, feveral Acts of Parliament have 
been made to keep him in Prifon, the laft 
of which left him to his late Majefty’s 
Pleasure; and now, by the Demife of the 
King, the faid Bernardi became intitled to 
his Liberty, and the Court made a Rule for 
fuch Habeas Corpus accordingly; but after- 
wards remembering the said Matter was 
moved upon the Demife of Q. Anne, and 
the Judges then declared, that they had a 
difcretionary Power to bail or difcharge the 
Prifoner, yet they remanded him back to 
Prifon, and the Court feeming to be of the 
fame opinion now, the faid Bernardi’s 
Council waved the Habeas Corpus, with 
Intent, as is fuppofed, to petition his prefent 
Majefty, imploring his Sovereign Clemency 





| and Pity. 


The Perfons fo committed on Sufpicion 
of the faid deteftable Crime, were originally 
fix, whereof one was fet at Liberty by Q. 
Anne, two died in Prifon, and three are 
{till living, viz. the faid John Bernardi, 
Rob. Blackburne, and Rob. Caffils, all 
reduced to extream Miseries by their tedious 
clofe (onfinement, great Age, Infirmity and 
Poverty, never having had one Penny 
Allowance from the Government. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PRAISEGOD BARBON AND THE FIRE 


OF LONDON, 


PRAISEGOD Barbon, or Barebones, the 
anabaptist, Cromwellian politician and 
leather seller of Fleet Street, is a familiar 
historical personage whose name is attached 
to a shortlived sitting of Parliament. Of 
his rather obscure career, some account is 
given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ but little seems to be known of him, 
and therefore the following facts, derived 
partly from a deed which I recently saw, 
and supplemented from official sources, are 
deserving of record. We are told in the 
‘ Dictionary’ that Barbon’s congregation of 
baptists held their meeting in their pastor’s 
great house, the ‘‘ Lock and Key” in Fleet 
Street, near Fetter Lane, and the new 
information mainly relates to that house. 
It seems that, like other Fleet Street houses, 
that know by the sign of the ‘‘ Lock and 
Key,’’ was burnt down in the Fire of Lon- 
don. Barbon held a fourteen year lease 
dated 26th March 1656 from Elizabeth 
Speght, widow of Thomas Speght, and Paul 
Speght, merchant tailor, their eldest son, 
at the considerable rent of £40 a year. 
Among the judgments of the Fire Courts, 
held under the Act 18/19 Charles II. c. 7 
for the rebuilding of London, is one dated 
10th March 1667/8, made upon the petition 
of Praisegod Barbon. Mr. Bell, in his book 
‘The Fire of London,’ has _ printed 
abstracts of two or three of these judgments 
but they are not well known, and it seems 
worth giving in full that relating to the 
‘Lock and Key.”’ 

(British Museum Add. MS. 5070. ff. 18— 
23). Myr. Baron Atkyns, Mr. Justice 
Browne, Mr. Baron Raynsford present. At 
the Court of Judicature for the determina- 
tion of differences touching houses burned 
or demolished by reason of the late fire which 
happened in London, held in Clifford’s Inn 
Hall on Tuesday the 10th day of March 
20 Charles II Anno-que Domini 1667. 

Praisegod Barbone Citizen and Leather- 
seller of London Peticioner against Eliza- 
beth Speght widow and James Speght an 
Infant under the age of one and twenty 
yeares, 

Whereas the said Praisegod Barbone here- 
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| tofore exhibited his Peticion into this 
Judicature, thereby setting forth in effect 
that the said Elizabeth Speght, having an 
Estate for terme of her life and Paul Speght 
her sonne expectant of the Revercion in 
Fee after the decease of the said Elizabeth 
of the messuage or Tenement in the said 
Peticion after-mencioned, They the said 
Elizabeth and Paul by their Indenture of 
Lease dated 26th March 1656 did demise 
unto the Peticioner all that Messuage or 
Tenement with the appurtenances as the 
same was then in the occupacion of the 
Peticioner Knowne by the signe of the 
Locke and Key scituate in Fleetestreete in the 
parish of St. Dunstan in the West London, 
To hold from Our Lady day then last past 
for fourteene yeares under the yearely rent 
of £40. That the said Paul Speght is since 
dead and the Revercion in Fee expectant 
after the death of the said Elizabeth is 
descended and come unto the said James 
Speght his sonne and heire who is still an 
Infant under the age of One and Twenty 
yeares, and that the said Elizabeth is his 
Guardian. That the said messuage in the 
time of the late dreadful! fire in London 
was burnt downe And the Peticioner, being 
desirous to rebuild the said messuage upon 
just and reasonable terms to incourage him 
thereunto, prayed warrants to warne the 
said Elizabeth Speght and James Speght by 
his said Guardian to appeare here in this 
Judicature to the end that upon heareing 
the matter such Order and decree might bee 
made touching the premises as to the Court 
should seeme meete. Whereupon warrants 
were granted and issued from this Judica- 
ture according to the direccions of the late 
Act of Parliament in that behalfe. And 
the said Elizabeth Speght and James Speght 
having bin thereupon warned the said 
Elizabeth Speght appeared in person and 
the saide James Speght appeared by 
Matthew Pindar Esqr. his Guardian ad- 
mitted here by the Court, The Peticioner 
being also present and Mr. Sturges being of 
his Councell who declared to the Court the 
peticioners desire to rebuild the said 
Messuage, and hee required incouragement 
from the said defendants by addicion of a 
terme of forty yeares to his terme in being 
and that the rent reserved upon his said 
lease might be sunke and abated to £15, 
to bee paid at such days and times as the 
rent reserved upon the said Lease in being 
is to bee paid. And upon debate of the 
matter the Court propounded it to bee 
reasonable that the Peticioner’s terme bee 
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increased and his rent reduced as hee de- 
sired, whereunto the said Elizabeth Speght 
and the said Mr. Mathew Pindar on the 
behalfe of the said James Speght consented 
that it be decreed accordingly. Therefore 
to the intent the said Messuage may be 
rebuilt by the Peticioner without delay, And 


for his encouragement thereunto according | 
to the said desire and consent of the said | 


parties It is ORDERED 
said Act of Parliament erecting this Judica- 


ture impowring the Court hereunto That 


adjudged and | 
decreed by the Court by authority of the | 
' added to take effect and be computed from 


the Peticioner bee the rebuilder of the said | 


messuage, and that for his encouragement | 


thereunto forty yeares been increased and 
added unto the said terme of yeares of and 


in the premisses demised by the said recited | 
Lease in being to bee computed and com- | 


mence immediately from and after the 


expiracion or other 
said recited Indenture of Lease, And that 
the said yearely rent of £40 Reserved upon 


determination of the | 


the said Lease in being bee sunk and 
reduced to £15 per annum and that the 
Peticioner his Executors Administrators | 


and assignes bee acquitted and discharged 


of and from the payment of £25 of the said | 
rent of £40 during the remainder of the said | 


terme of yeares to come in the said Lease 
in being And that pavment of the said 
vearely ient of £15 bee acquitted and dis- 
charged untill the Feast of the Birth of our 
Lord which shall bee in the yeare of our Lord 


1668, And that the first quarterly payment , 


thereof bee made upon the Feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
then next following and thence bee con- 
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tinued and paid during the terme of yeares | 
bee paid and performed from time to time. 


to come in the said recited Lease and during 
the said terme of forty veares hereby added 
at such daies and times as the rent 
reserved to bee paid upon the said Lease in 
being; And it is alsoe ORDERED by the 
Court that in consideration of the said 
addicion of yeares and abatement of rent 
as aforesaid the said Peticioner his Execu- 
tors or Administrators at his or their owne 
proper cost and charges with all convenient 


in and upon the Toft soile and ground of 
the said demised premisses One other good 
and substantiall Messuage with good and 
sufficient materialls in such manner and 
forme as by the late Act of Parliament for 
rebuilding the City of London it is directed 
and prescribed And that hee the said 


Peticioner his Executors Administrators and | 
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assignes shall and may lawfully and 
peacably have hoid and enjoy the said Toft 
Soile and ground and. the Messuage and 
buildings to bee by him or them hereafter 
thereon built in pursuance of this decree 
with all wayes easements and appurtenances 
thereto belonging or therewith formerly used 
and enjoyed for and during the terme of 
yeares in the said recited Lease in being 
to come and unexpired and alsoe for and 
during the said terme of forty yeares hereby 


and after the expiration or other determina- 
tion of the said terme of yeares in the 
said Lease now in being at and under the 
saide yearely rent of £15 payable and to 
bee paid at such daies and times as the 
rent reserved upon the said former Lease 
in being is limited and appointed to bee 
paid unto the said Elizabeth Speght for 
and during soe many yeares of the said 
terme as shall incurr in the life time of the 
said Elizabeth and from and after her 
decease to the said James Speght his haires 
or assignes or to such person or persons unto 
whome the Revercion and Inheritance of 
the premisses shall of right belong and 
appertaine for and during the remainder 
of the said terme of yeares in the said 
recited Lease to come and unexpired, and 
alsoe for and during the said terme of forty 
yeares hereby added as aforesaid under such 
Covenants as in the said former lease 
thereof made as aforesaid are contained and 


comprized. And for the better securing the 
payment of the said vearely rent and 
inabling “the performance of the said 


Covenants on the part of the Peticioner, his 
executors Administrators and assignes, to 


| It is further ORDERED and decreed by the 


is | 


Court That if the said Jame Speght when 
he shall have attained to the age of One 
and Twenty yeares at the request and at 
the cost and charges of the said Peticioner 
his executors Administrators or assignes and 
upon Surrender of the said former Lease 
now in being if any terme thereof bee then 
to come shall make and deliver unto the 
Peticioner his executors Administrators or 
assignes a good and sufficient new Lease 
by Indenture of the Messuage and buildings 
to bee by him or them erected and new built 
in and upon the Toft Soile and ground of 
the said demised premisses for soe many 
yeares of the said terme to come in the said 
recited Lease and of the said terme of forty 
veares hereby added as aforesaid as shall 
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bee then unexpired at and under the said 
yearely rent of £15 and under such and | 
the like Covenants Condicions clauses and | 
agreements as aforesaid That upon delivery 

thereof to the said Peticioner his executors 
Administrators or assignes Hee the said 

Peticioner his executors Administrators or 
assignes shall accept thereof and duly seale 
and as his or their act and deed deliver unto 
the said James Speght his heires or assignes 
to his or their use A Counterpart of the 
same. 

Epw. ATKYNS. 

Ri. Raynsrorp, 


The next step is revealed by the deed of 
mortgage now to be mentioned, which inci- 
lentally conclusively settles a point left 
undecided in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’? that is, whether Praisegod 
Barebon was or was not the father of Dr. 
Nicholas Barbon, a life of whom also ap- 
pears in the ‘‘ Dictionary.’’ On 5th January 
1668 9, having obtained the judgment of 
the Fire Court, and rebuilt the house, 
Praisegod Barbon sold his rights and the 
lease to his son Nicholas Barbon of the 
parish of St. Dunstans in the West, Doctor 
of Physic. For Nicholas (or Nicolas, as 
ihe signs) the claim is made that he was 
one of the originators of fire insurance in 
England and among the first and most con- 
siderable rebuilders of the City of London. 
His purchase from his father of the ‘‘ Lock 
and Key’”’ lease was followed by a mort- 
gage of it dated 22 Jan. 1668/9, to Thomas 
Fountaine of Lincolns Inn esq., for £300 
and interest at 18 per cent. per annum. 
Nicolas had then agreed to sublet the new 
house for 21 years to John Heepe on pay- 
ment of a fine of £105 and a rent of £60 
« year. Nicolas Barbon seals the deed with 
an armorial seal bearing a fesse charged 
with three objects, doubtless leopards’ faces 
or heads, which are stated to be the Barbon 
arms in heraldic books of reference. It 
seems likely that the son was really financ- 
ing the father over the rebuilding of the 
Lock and Key and this may have been the 
beginning of Nicholas Barbon’s larger 
London re-building schemes. It was only 
just a little later, namely, on 17th August 
1669, that John Evelyn records in his 
‘Diary ”’ that he spent almost the entire 
day in surveying the progress made in 
rebuilding the city ‘‘ which was begun a 
little to revive after its sad calamitie.”’ 

We may add the following items which 
are not given in the ‘‘ Dictionary” or in 


exr. 


| I, 


the references to the Barbons which have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ On 7th Feb. 1659/60 
Praisegod Barbon was appointed  con- 
troller of Cromwell’s Committee for Seques- 
tration of delinquent estates, with a salary 
of £300 a year (‘Cal. Committee for Com- 
pounding ’ p. 776). A license for the mar- 
riage of Nicholas Barbon and _ Dorothy 
Charles, both of St. Margaret’s, Westmins- 
ter, was issued on 1 April, 1635, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. I do 
not know if this was Dr. Nicholas Barbon, 
but probably not. He was a student at 
Leyden in 1661 and died in 1698, so 1635 
seems rather unlikely as the date of his 
marriage. 


R. StTEWART-BRown. 


RICKARD OF TICKHILL, NEAR DON- 
CASTER, AFTERWARDS OF KINGS- 
TOWN-UPON-HULL. 

1" 


IS family, some of the members of which 
took an active interest in the municipal 
affairs of Doncaster, lived at Tickhill near 
there, where they had property, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The 
earliest member, however, of whom 1 have 
any record, is one who was living in the 
reign of William and Mary (1689-1702) 
who had two sons: 
1. William Rickard, of whom presently. 
2. — Rickard, who married and had a 
a son:—William Rickard, b. 1732; d. Dec. 
25, 1789, aged 57 years, and was buried in 
the churchyard of St. George’s Church, 
Doncaster; he married, and had issue, a 
son:—George Rickard, who died Oct. 30, 
——, and was buried with his father. 
William Rickard, the elder son, lived at 
Tickhill; he was elected a Capital Burgess 
of Doncaster Sept. 24, 1742, and died in 
1752. He married Mary, dau. of —— Hold 
ef Tickhill; she died July 15, 1777, aged 
75 years, and was buried in St. George’s 
Churchyard, Doncaster, having .had issue :— 
William Rickard, b. 1727; d. Oct. 1, 
1809, aged 82 years. He was a Justice of 
the Peace for Doncaster, was elected a 
Capital Burgess, July 2, 1756, an Alderman 
March 17, 1773, and was twice Mayor of 
Doncaster, 1774 and 1782, and was on the 
List of Aldermen in 1804. He was a builder 
and carpenter and evidently did much work 
for the Corporation, as the following, taken 


| from the Doncaster Records, show: 
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1756. Aug. 17. The Old Hall at Exthorpe 
to be rebuilt according te the plan delivered 
by Mr. Rickard 

1758. Dee. 8. [Indenture of Lease by the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of Doncaster 
to William Rickard, of the same, joiner for 
21 years from Lady Day, last of a Messuage and 


two stables in St. George’s Gate Street, Don- 
caster, at a yearly rental of 47 10s. 

1758. July 2Ist The voot of the Guildhall 
be entirely taken down and new framed by 
Mr. Rickard. 

1764. March 15th.—Old materials belonging 


to the Corporation be viewed by Mr. Rickard, 


and a plan drawn, &c 


June 23rd.—The House intended to be built 
at Rossington Bridge &e.. and that Mr. 
Rickard shall have for building thereof £120, 
«ae. 

1770. June 28th.—Mr. Rickard to get plans 
&c. of playhouse at Scarborough, also house 
for the Miller to live in. 

1782. Oct. 22nd.—That Mr. Rickard, the 
present Mayor be allowed 100 guineas’ in 
addition to his former salary of £420. 


William Rickard was buried in St. 
George’s Churchyard; he was twice married, 
by his first wife, whose name I do not know, 
he had a dau. Mary, who died unmarried 
about 1840. His wife was Martha, 
dau, of died March 25, 1819, 
aged 86 years, and was buried with her hus- 
band, by whom she had issue :- 

i. William Rickard, 
Councillor of Doncaster in 
lived in Sheffield. 

i. =John Rickard, who married March 
51, 1801, Emma, ov Amy, dau. of Phile- 
mon Myers of Leeds, brandy merchant. She 
died in Doncaster at the age of 88 years, 
having had issue :— 

1. Emma R., married 


and died 1833. 


second 


She 


Town 
later 


who was a 


1804, but 


Joseph Thorneloe, 


2. Deborah R., diei in Leeds about 
1892 /4. 

3. William John R., was a sailor, he 
died or was drowned abroad. 

4. Charles R., was in the Life Guards. 

5. Sophia R., married — Copeland, and 
lived in Liverpool. 

. Martha R., married Edward Cope- 
land, brother to her sister Sophia’s husband, 


in Leeds about 1899/1901. 
R., b. 1818, d. June 26, 


and died 


_ 


i Frederick 


* 1801. “On ‘Tuesday sen‘night Mr. John 
Rickard, son of Mr. Alderman Rickard of 
Doncaster, to Miss Amy Myers, daughter of 


Mr. Philemon Myers, of Leeds. brandy mer- 
chant.” 


(Hull Advertiser. Sat.. April 11). 
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1830, aged 12 years and bur. in St. George's 
Churchyard. 

iii. Martha Rickard, b. 1768, d. 50 Dec., 
1841 in her 73rd year, and was bur. in St 
George’s ( hurchyard. 


Il, Mary Rickard, b. 1728, d. Nov. 11 
1805, aged 77. Bur. in St. George’s Church 
yard. 

Ill. John Rickard, of whom presently 

iV. Thomas Rickard, lived in Leeds. 


The second son, John Rickard, b. 1729/30, 
was very wild in his youth. He was brought 
up as a solicitor, but having a dislike for 


the profession gave it up, and, according 
to one account [| have of him, was disin- 
herited for it. It was thought his father 
would have altered his will, but he died 


before it was done. 

John went to France, becoming an usher 
in «a school there, and became a_ proficient 
in foreign languages. After returning to 
England he settled at Cottingham. Another 
account I have states that his father sent 
him from home, and bought a property foi 
him at Cottingham in Yorkshire, consisting 


of an old rambling red brick house of a 
great age, called Beck Bank House, with 


a good garden, walled fruit garden, large 
orchard and fields (the Hull to Scarborough 
Railway now runs through the property) 
John Kickard bought land, and some came 
with his wife, all to the North, and also 
cottages on Beck bank. 

John Rickard died June 5, 1812,* aged 
82 years and 6 months (M.I.), and was 
buried with his wife, whom he married in 


1769, who was Deborah, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Mantle, surgeon of Patrington, nea) 
Hull, by his wife —— dau. of —— of 
Stony Royds near Ripon. She was_ born 


in 1738, and dying Feb. 3, 1783, aged 45 
years (M.I.), was buried in the chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church, Cottingham, having had 
issue :— 


1. Mary R., b. 1770; d. Feb. 5, 1859, 
having married Sept. 20, 1794, at St. 


Mary’s Church, Cottingham, Caius Thomp- 
son, merchant, of Hull; he died there Sept. 
3, 1840, and was buried in Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull. For account of this family 
see ‘Thompson of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


* 1812. On Friday at his house at Cotting- 
ham, aged 88 John Rickard, Esq.” (Hull 
Advertiser. Sat., June 13). 

[This age is wrong as M.I. says :—‘ 82 years 
and six months *”—H R.]}. 
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merchant adventurers, and later of Hull’ 
(ante clii. 274). 
2. Deborah R., b. 1771; -d. May 10, 


1845; married Oct. 6, 1791 at St. Mary’s 
(hureh, Cottingham, Richard William 
Moxon, a banker of Hull, for account of this 
family see pedigree of ‘ Moxon of Hull.’ 

3. Thomas Mantle R., b. 1773; d. May 
10, 1817 at Beck Bank flouse, Cottingham, 
and was buried on the 14 in the chancel of 


St. Mary’s Church. He succeeded his fathei 
in the Cottingham property and lived at 
Beck Bank House. He was in business in 
Hull as a merchant, first with Thomas 
English, the firm being known as ‘‘ English 


and Rickard.’’ They dissolved partnership 
in 1801,* and about 1815 Rickard was in 


partnership with his brother-in-law, ‘ 
Thompson, the style of the firm being 
“Thompson, Rickard and Coy.’? He mar 
ried Sept. 7, 1801,+ at St. Mary’s Church, 
Huli, Ann, eldest dan. of Robert 
Leigh of Hull (formerly of Wigan, Lancs., 


alus 


scuicoates, 


where he was born), Collector of Excise, 
his wife, Elizabeth Cliff, of West Ham, 
Essex. 
This Robert Leigh, was of High Leigh 


branch, and at the age of 24, appointed 
Collector of Excise in Tull, a responsible 
and highly lucrative office at that time. 
Mrs. Ann Rickard d. Dec. 7, 1812,+ at 7 
Parliament Street, Hull, aged 30, and was 


buried on the 10 in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church, Cottingham, having had 
issue :— 

G) Deborah Elizabeth Rickard, b. 1803. 


d. Apr. 18, 1882, at 24 Albion Street, Hull, 
aged 79, and bur. in the General Cemetery, 


‘1801. ‘‘ Notice is hereby given that the 
Partnership lately carried on by us Thomas 
English and Thomas Mantle Rickard, of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants, under the 
firm of English and Rickard was this day 
dissolved by mutual consent. All debts owing 
to and from the said firm will be receive 
and paid by Thomas English. 


THoMAS ENGLISH. 
THomas MANtLe RicKaRp. 


Hull April 4th 1801.’ 
(Hull Advertiser. 
+ “On Monday last, at 
Mr. Thomas Mantle Rickard, merchant, to 
Miss Leigh, daughter of Robert Leigh Esq. 
Collector of Excise. all of this town.” (Hull 


Sat., April 11th). 


Seudcoates Church, 


Advertiser. Sat., Sept. 12, 1801). 
» 1812.) “On Monday last in Parliament 
Street, after a long illness aged 30, Mrs. 


Rickard, wife of Mr. Thomas Mantle Rickard 
of this place, merchant.” (Hull Advertiser 
Sat., Dec. 12). 
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Spring Bank, Hull. She married April 5, 
1625, at Christ Church, Scudcoates, Hull, 
Thomas Robinson of Hull, and had two 
children, twins, who died within the week. 

(11) Ann R., b. March 7, 1804, at Beck 
Bank House, Cottingham, and died there 
March 12, 1882, being bur. with her hus- 


band. She married March 27, 1833* at Holy 
Trinity Chuich, Hull, Dyas Lofthouse, a 
merchant of Hull; he was born Nov. 24, 


1799, d. March 25, 1876 at Beck Bank 
House, anc bur. in St. Mary’s Churchyard, 
Cottingham, having had issue :- 

I Knuly Frances L., b. Jan. 19, 1834, 
at Beck Bank House, Jd. April 20, 1880, 
unmarried 

Jf. Charles Mantle L., b. Sept. 5, 1835, 
at Beck Bank House, d. Nov. 28, 1900, at 
38 Talgarth Road, West Kensington, Lon- 
don, S.W., He was a shipowner of Hull, 


the name of the firm being ‘‘ ©. M. Loft- 
house and Coy.” He married Nov. 19, 
1859, Jessie, dau. of Thoms, but left no 
issue. 

[II. Dyas L., b. April 16, 1837, at Beck 
Hank House, d. June 2, 1889 at —— 

IV. Nora E— L., b. Nov. 28, 1839, at 
Beck Bank House, and was married Sept. 


14, 1859, at St. Mary’s Church, Cottingham, 
to Charles Loftus ‘Tottenham Usher, Cap- 
tain in the Royal Marines, son of Thomas 
Usher of Dublin, Surgeon R.N., and had 
issue. 

V. Deborah Ann L., b. Nov. 4, 1841, at 
Cottingham, married Feb. 1, 1866, at St. 
Mary’s Church, Cottingham, Thomas Vin- 


cent Turner of London; he died July 26. 
1880, having had issue. 
VI. Thomas Robinson L., b. Oct. 16, 


1843, at Beck Bank House, d. May 2, 1886, 
at Worthing; he married Martha, dau. of 
— Dixon, of Ulceby Lincs. 

VII. Mary Rickard L., b. Jan. 11, 1848, 
at King Street House, (‘ottingham, and d. 
Jan. 5, 188— at Downing, near Stroud. 

(ii.) John Mantle Rickard, b. Sept. 20, 
1806, d. June 22, 1895, at Waltham, co. 
Lines., and bur. there. He married 
January, 1844 at Holy Trinity Church, 
Hull, Jane, dau. of Suddaby of 
Waltham, who died April 2, 1897 at Market 


* 1833. “ On Wednesday last at Holy Trinity 
Church by the Rev. Thomas Dykes, L.L.B. 


Mr. Dyas Lofthouse to Ann, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Mantle Rickard. Esq.. 
merchant, all of this place.” (Hull Advertiser. 
March 


Sat., 30). 
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Rasen, co. Lincs., and was bur. with her 
husband, by whom she had issue :— 


1. Thomas Mantle R., b. Oct. 9, 1844, at 
Waltham. He married Jan. 1, 1873 at St. 
Paul’s Church, Lincoln, Martha, dau. of 
John Hickson of Lincoln, and had issue. 

2. Ann R., b. July 11, 1848, at Waltham, 
married April 6, 1870, at George Street 
Chapel, Grimsby to Joseph Sykes (they 
lived at Market Rasen, co. Lines) and had 
issue, 

Monumental Inscriptions in St. George's 

Churchyard, Doncaster. 

Here lieth the Body of Mary the Relict of 
William Rickard. she departed this Life July 
15th, 1777, aged 75 years. 

Also William Rickard who died October the 
Ist, 1809, aged 82 years, he was a member of 
this Corporation a3 years, and a Justice of 
the Peace, 27 years. 

Also Martha the wife of the above William 
Rickard who died March 25th, 1819, aged 8b 
years. 

Aiso of Martha daughter of the above Wil- 
liam and Martha Rickard who died December 
30th, 1841 in her 73rd year. 

Here lieth the body of William Rickard 
who departed this Life the 25th December, 
1788, aged 57 years. 

Also George son of William Rickard who 
died 30th October ——. 

Here lieth the Body of Mary Rickard who 
died November 11th, 1805 aged 77. 

Ann Nickard who died July —nd, 1812, aged 
ll years, and of Frederick the son of John 
and rratd Rickard who died 26th June 1830, 
aged 12 years. 

St. Mary’s Church, Cottingham, East Yorks. 
Monuments in the floor of the Chancel. 
In Memory of | Ann late the Wife of | 

Thomas Mantle Rickard | of Hull, Merchant. | 

She died Dec. 7th 1812 | aged 30 years. | 

Also of the above | Thomas Mantle Rickard | 

who died the 10th of May 1817 | Aged 44 years. 

Also of Ann widow of the late | Dyas Loft- 
house | and Second daughter of the above | 
who was born at Beck Bank Dec. 7th 1804 | 
and who died there on March 12th 1882. 

Here lie the Remains of | John | Rickard 

who died the 5th day of June, 1812 | aged 

82 years and six months. 

Here lie the Remains of | Deborah Rickard 
| who died the 3rd Feby 1783 | aged 45 years. 

Hy. Firzcrratp REYNOLDs. 


OLD VETERINARY CURES. 


HAD loaned to me the other day a most 
interesting and little known book 
entitled ‘The Modern Farrier,’ which also 
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contains ‘‘ instructions in hunting, shooting, 
coursing, racing, and fishing and a summary 
of the Game Laws.’’ The author was A. 
Lawson and the book was printed at New- 
castle by Mackenzie & Dent in 1824. It is 
dedicated ‘‘to the country gentlemen, 
farmers, coachmasters, carriers, cowkeepers, 
etc., of Great Britain and Ireland,’ and in 
addition to the printed cures of diseases of 
stock the first owner, Thomas Slater of 
Knockhill, added a number of other recipes 
on the fly leaves at the back and front. The 
Preventive for the black- 
leg in cattle:—give stirks below a year old 

4 ozs., and cattle from 1 to 2 years 2 ozs. 
of surphur and blood them smartly 24 hours 
after. It is said that will prevent them 
taking the blackleg for six months. The 
best times for the above medicine and bleed- 
ing is before they are turned out to grass 
in Spring and when taken from it in the 
back end.” 

After several other recipes we come to a 
cure for ‘‘ looseness in young calves when 
getting milk: Take five or six eggs, boil 
very hard and powder down among its milk, 
give to drink, or take an English pint of 
milk about twelve hours old, and put a 
red hot iron into it and give to drink.” 

‘ Angleberries: On various parts of the 
skin and above the teats of cows: Tie a piece 
of waxed silk thread around the base of 
each; tighten it every day and it will soon 
drop off. 

The last of the quill-pen written cures is 
a remarkable one. It deals with cattle or 
sheep with distended bowels ‘‘ the cause is 
the removal of animals from poor to rich 
keep such as clover. The remedy is paunch- 
ing, or thrusting a sharp pen-knife in the 
paunch between the hip-bone and the last 
rib on the left side, when the gas with 
which the stomach is distended, will escape. 
Some thrust a flexible stick, perhaps a cart 
whip, down the throat and some of the 
gas escapes. This perhaps would be effectual 
if the stick could be kept there long enough, 
and if the stomach did not close round it. 
The common elastic tube is preferable to the 
knife. The gas will escape as completely 
without any posible danger if it is passed 
down the gullet into the paunch. The 
stomach-pump, ‘however, is here a_ far 
preferable instrument, for the acid fluid 
which is probably in the stomach may be 
pumped out or sufficient warm water be 
pumped in to excite vomiting and thus free 
the stomach from its unnatural burden.’ 
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Very early in his treatise Mr. Lawson 
condemned bleeding horses simply as part 
of a system. Nevertheless phlebotamy con- 
tinued as the first expedient of the country | 
farmer and cow doctor right down to our | 
time. Before any other treatment the | 
‘ fleeams ’? were used and some pints of | 
blood ‘‘ Jet,’ and, as Dawson pointed out | 
in 1824, ‘It is a very common practice , 
amongst grooms and fatriers to bleed and | 
physic a horse both in Spring and fall of ! 
the year, though he be in ever so good health | 
and condition. If he be destined to undergo 
any severe exertion, as racing or hunting, 
it is judged absolutely necessary by these | 
sagacious practitioners, to prepare him by | 
bleeding, purging, and sweating him in a | 
hot stable. Nothing could be more absurd | 
or dangerous.” 

The author was a little before his time | 
in his condemnation of docking horses, | 
which he describes as ‘‘ an absurd inhuman | 
practice, thought to have originated in this 
country. The operation is never performed 
amongst the Arabians and other Eastern | 
nations. It is undoubtedly a_ strange 
instaneg of prejudice and false taste to | 
deprive horses of such a fine ornament which 
has evidently been designed by Nature as | 
: protection against flies.’’ 

Regarding ‘‘ cropping”? he says: ‘‘ Taste 
and fashion have introduced another opera- 
tion by which the ears of horses are changed 
from their natural shape and size, to those 
which are considered by their owners to be | 
more handsome and agreeable. The ears | 
of a horse are seldom of such a size and | 
shape as to render them inconvenient to the 
animals or unfit them for the purposes 
for which Nature designed them. This may, 
however, sometimes happen: and there are | 
some cases of wounds or diseases that may | 
vender cropping necessary; but in perform- 
ing this operation it should be remembered 
that no part of the animal is made in vain, 
no more of the ears should be taken off than 
is absolutely necessary.’’ 

J. Fatrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


AN OLD-WORLD PHARMACIE.—Mr. 

C. S. Clark, M.P.S., gives us, in the 
Pharm. Journ., 23° May, p. 598, a very | 
interesting account of the old pharmacie | 
in the Hotel Dieu, the local hospital of 
Bourg-en-Bresse, France. It has undergone 
no alterations for 400 years and is wisely 
protected by the French Government. 

J. ARDAGH. 


| “ PLAPPER.”—The 


| recently.” 
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BLESSING THE CROPS.—On Royal Oak 

Day last the interesting pastoral custom 
of blessing the crops was observed at 
Carlton-in-Cleveland by the Rev. J. L. Kyle 
‘the farming parson.”’ A procession to the 
fields was marshalled at the church door at 
Carlton from whence the choristers and 
parishioners proceeded through the village 
singing en route. 

Later the procession was joined by the 
Rev. Henry Tregoning and the members of 
the Wesleyan Church. This was the first 
occasion upon which a Methodist Minister 
has taken an official part in the service. 

Is this most interesting ceremony observed 


| elsewhere ? 


H. Askew. 
June number of 

Discovery contains an article from 
the pen of J. L. T. E. Jones on ‘‘ The 
Growth of Language’’ in which he refers 
to the use of the word ‘“‘ flapper’’ so much 
in evidence at present in connection with 
the franchise. He says—‘‘ Its reference to 
the youthful human female occurred as early 
as 1670, but was never popular and rarely 
or never used again in this sense until quite 
By whom and on what occasion 
was the word used in the sense mentioned 


| in 1670? 
H. Askew. 
OHN LONG.—Rector of Wocdborough 
and Sutton Veny, both co. Wilts., 
| died 1582. Can any reader help me 


to identify this member of the Long family 
of Wiltshire, and give information of his 
descendants ? 
C. R. Everett. 
THE NEWDIGATE PRIZE.—The  suc- 
cess of Miss Gertrude Eileen Trevellyan 


| in being awarded this coveted honour, dis- 


poses of the cynical comment, attributed to 
Carlyle, that ‘‘ it was most likely won every 


| year by the same young gentleman.’’ The 


Sage of Chelsea was probably unaware of, or 
ignored the fact that in 1827 Hawker, the 


| Cornish poet, was financially enabled by a 


woman to compete for this prize, his poverty 
compelling him to abandon his career at 
Oxford after less than a year’s residence, 


| which his marriage with a lady of fortune 


(his Godmother and twenty years his senior) 
permitted him to resume, and so indirectly 
secured him this distinction. Miss Tre- 
vellyan’s case must henceforth remind mere 
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man that woman can prove a serious com- 
petitor in the literary, as in the medical 
and clerical profession. A list ab initio of 
the Newdigate prize-winners would be 
acceptable, as i know only of Sir Edwin 
Arnold who was admitted to membership 
in 1852 by his poem on ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.’ 
lL would further like to know whether the 
famous Nobel prize has ever been gained by 
a lady? 
J. B. McGovern, rF.S.a., SCOT. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 

(jAPTAIN GEORGE RALEIGH.—{fnfor- 


mation is desired regarding Captain 


George Raleigh, nephew of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Capt. George accompanied Sir 


Walter on his last ill fated voyage, and 
returned to England with him. After that 
little is known. He married Judith Jermyn, 
who is buried in Lambeth Parish Church, 
where there is a memorial tablet, date 1701. 
Sir Walter’s biographer, Stebbing, states 
that Capt. George was known to have lived 
in Lambeth, and believes that the property 
on Brixton Hill which tradition links with 
Sir Walter was more likely to be Capt. 
George’s home. Is anything known of the 
part of Lambeth where he resided, or the 
place of burial, or any particulars of his life 
after the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh? 
A. Storr. 
208. Herne Hill Road, London. 


‘ANONS OF LEICESTER CATHEDRAL 

IN THE GARB OF ROYAL CHAP- 
LAINS.—Iit has been announced repeatedly 
in the Church of England weeklies that cer- 
tain canons of the new cathedral foundation 
of St. Martin’s, Leicester, have been 
authorized by the bishops to wear scarlet 
cassocks (one of the distinguishing marks of 
the King’s chaplains), because it is claimed 
that the chancel of that church is a ‘“‘ royal 
chancel.”” I am one of a large body of 
historical students who would be glad_ to 
know what, in this instance, is meant by 
« “‘royal chancel,’’ and also to have a 
precise and unambiguous reference to the 
original documentary records upon which 
the claim rests. 

ScCRUTATOR, 


R. ROUTH’S LIBRARY.—Certain books 
which belonged to Dr. Routh, the aged 
President of Magdalen who died 1854, were 
sold in Bournemouth five cr six years ago. 
They were profusely annotated. TI should 
be grateful of news of their whereabouts. 


A. R. 
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LPHABET AS A CHRISTIAN NAME. 
—On the road between Great WKingshill 
and Great Hampden there is an inn called 
the IXing’s Head; the name of the licensee 
of which is stated, on a board affixed to the 
wall, to be Alphabet Ayres. Are any other 
instances known of this Christian name? 
R. 
JOPEH’S ESSAYS.—Professor A. E. Case, 
of Yale University, and I are attempt- 
ing a critical edition of Pope’s ‘ Essay on 
Man’ and of his ‘ Moral Essays.’ For this 
purpose we are naturally anxious to discover 
all velevant extant manuscript material, 
whether in Pope’s handwriting or in that 
of Jonathan Richardson, Jr., and also copies 
of the poems annotated by either of these 
men. Thus far we have discovered two 
manuscripts of the ‘ Essay on Man,’ one in 
the Morgan Library at New York and one 
in the possession of Mr. Jerome Kern, and 
a small fragment in the British Museum. 
We have also found certain manuscripts 
of the ‘Moral Essays’ and certain copies 
of them annotated by Pope in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library. Should any reader 
know of other manuscripts or annotated 
copies—and there must be some—we should 
be grateful to hear of their whereabouts. 

We are also anxious to trace the original 
drawing in red chalk made by Pope for the 
frontispiece to the ‘ Essay on Man,’ which 
was once owned by William Mason. 

, B. Kaye. 

Department of English, Northwestern 

University, Evanston, [llinois. 
YAPT. MARRYATT: ‘THE MONK OF 
SEVILLE.’—In The Mirror (London), 
March 17, 1838 (vol. xxxi. p. 165) is a 
long note headed ‘The Monk of Seville’ by 
Captain Marryat. (From the New York 
Mirror). The first paragraph is as follows :— 

The scene which we have, with permission, 
given to our readers, is extracted from a play 
entitled ‘The Monk of Seville.” It was, we 
believe, commenced by Captain Marryat when 
he was in England, and has been finished since 
he has been in this country. The plot has been 
berrowed from himself, being taken from one 
of the stories on The Tales of a Pacha 

Then comes a précis of the plot of the 
play in which figure Seraphina, Isidora, 
Nina, and Gaspar the monk. Then follows 
an extract from the tragedy, occupying more 
than one page of two columns.  Marryat 
spent nearly two years in America from 
early in May, 1837. Did he write ‘ The 
Monk of Seville’? 

Ropert Prerpornt. 
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EAN & SON’S TINTORETTE PRO- 


WESS.—Can any reader tell me any- 
thing with regard to this process, and 


whether specimens of it ave easily to be met 
with. IL have seen a very effective picture 
of two coaches meeting one another on a 
moonlit road, published by Dean & Sons, 
35, Threadneedle Street, but there is no date. 
The general appearance is that of an 
aquatint of the early part of last century. 
\ny information on the subject would be 
esteemed. 
W. Courtuorr Forman. 
RicHARD HOVEY.--Can any of your 
readers tell me any thing of a poet 
called Richard Hovey. There are two poems 
vy him in E. V. Lucas’s ‘ The Open Road’ 
called ‘‘ The Sea Gypsy’ and ‘‘ The Wan- 
der Lovers,’? but I can find nothing about 
him in any reference hook available to me. 
F. \l. Ramsay. 


AMES HARGREAVES: PORTRAIT.— 
“During the recent Crompton Celebra- 
tions repeated applications were made for 
un authentic portrait of James Hargreaves, 
inventor of the Spinning Jenny. Does such 
a one exist? I believe that for the stained 
glass window in Blackburn, recourse had to 
he made to the imagination and partly to 
a printed description of him, to delineate 
his features. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON.-—It was 
announced in the Sunday Times of June 
10, 1827, that the celebrated full length 


portrait of General Washington painted by 
Stuart at Philadelphia had been recently 
disposed of by Mr. Stanley of Bond Street, 


to a itussian gentleman for one thousand 
pounds. 
What has become of this portrait ? 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 
PRANKLIN NIGHTS.—-A Devon farmer 
recently remarked to a friend of mine 
that the fruit and crops were safe from 
frost now that the 3 Franklin nights were 
passed (veferring to May 19, 20, and 21), 
hut he could not give any explanation of the 
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term. (an any reader do so? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
\ OTTO: VIRTUTE ET SILENTIO.—Of 
what amily, or Society, is this the 
Motto ? f 


It might, possibly, be the motto of The 


Cumberland Society, formed at Inverness on 


17 April, 1746. 
J. H. Lesttr, Lireut.-cot. 
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YIR GREGORY CASALE OR CASSILIS. 
—Il should be glad if any reader could 
give me information about Sir Gregory 
Casale or Cassilis, who appears to have been 
acting for Henry VIII at the Papal Court 
about 1526. 
Henky COLLETT. 
OHN RANBY: SERGEANT-SURGEON 
TO KING GEORGE I1.—Family and 
biographical particulars desired. 
R. Bineuam ADAMs. 
‘ERDINANDO NORTON: MUSICIAN 
(16949--1773).—Of High Wycombe, Bucks, 
one of the King’s Band of Music. Wanted 
record of baptism (London, Kent, Bucks, 
or New Forest), and of marriage to Bridget 
(b. 1707), daughter of Thomas Woodroffe 
Linen-Draper, of London. 
R. Brxewam AbDAMs. 


'UCKOO’S TUNE.—Although June is 
here, in which the cuckoo changes his 
tune, our chief local cuckoo is still singing 
very nearly the perfect fourth (F sharp— 
C sharp) which has been his interval since 
the beginning of May. A secondary cuckoo, 
not so loud or insistent, has at intervals 
been singing the more usual major third, 
much lower (about C  sharp—A). The 
cuckoo with the perfect fourth has been 
heard at midnight on a night of full moon. 
Is it known if the male cuckoo has the same 
chord as the female and what share if any, 
he takes in persuading smaller birds to bring 
up his offspring ? 
S. KR. 
BLUE MOON.—The Times of June 14 says 
in speaking of the delayed arrival of 
the monsoon at Bombay—‘‘ A curious and 
rare phenomenon was oliserved last night 
when the moon was seen to be distinctly 
blue. The Times of India says that the 
colour appeared to be hetween Cambridge 
blue and turquoise.’” Can it be said that 
the expression ‘‘ once in a blue moon’’ has 
its origin in the rareness of this prenome- 
non ? 
A. H. 
NSCRIPTION ON RING.—I have a 
heavy old gold ring with the following 
inscription inside: 
Deferue . and . obtayne. 
Would any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
tell me the meaning of the above words? 
CrrerorD C. WooLzarD. 
68, St. Michael’s Road, Aldershot. 


defier . 
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RALPH PEPWORTH HOUGHAM. 





(cli. 423; clii. 29, 86, 174). 
THE rare book, ‘A Forgotten Past’ by 


F. H. Suckling, describes Ralph Pap- 
worth Hougham as the son of Henry 
Hougham of Tenterdon. A chart is given 
in this book which places Henry of Tenter- 
don. A portion of the chart which will 
allow it to be attached to any of the pre- 
viously me.itioned pedigrees is here copied. 
The * defines the particular Henry. In 


Solomon Hougham 


| ' | 
| 
Richard, Solomon, Henry = Margt 
Ist son, of Barton Court. b. 1626, 
Will pd. 1662. 1625—1698. m. 1643, 
eee. d. 1698 | is 
Solomon, Charles = Mary 
h. 1656, d. 1720 | 
d. 1714, 

_ S.p. aoe: 
Henry Sarah Hunt Richard, Ch 
m. 1720, d. voung. d 
d. 1726. 

William, Ist, Margaret Corbet Charles 
t Barton jrd, Austen 
Court. 2nd, Knowler en 
William, Sarah George Sarah 
ot Barton 
Court, Mary, 
8D. __oniy child. 
| | 
* Henry, ~olomon, Charles = 
(Father of Ralph by. 1746, h. 1748, 
Papworth Hougham). d. 1818. s.p. d, 1793. 


of Canterbury; wherein he names a Little 


Barton, 300 acres, in the parish of St. 
Paul’s. He mentions (various on Pedigrees) 


and Solomon Hougham of Aldersgate Street, 
London, ‘‘ my relation.’ 

‘“We must now return to Charles 
Hougham of Barton, who died 1720 and 
left besides his heir Henry (whose line we 
have just followed) two other sons, Charles 
and Solomon.’’ 

Here is inserted the particulars of the last 
mentioned Charles and his descendants (see 


chart). Then:— 
‘*Solomon Hougham, ‘the  relation”’ 
named in William MHougham’s will, was 


born in the life-time of his uncle Solomon— 
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‘A Forgotten Past’ much letterpress sub- 
stantiates the chart. The following from 
the book is such as concerns the claim for 
Ralph Papworth Hougham. 

William Hougham, the only son (of Henry 
Hougham, d. 1726, and Sarah Hunt), had 
a long minority, and the accuinulated money 
thus obtained is said to have enabled him 
to greatly embellish, if not entirely rebuild 
Barton Court. He was married at the age 
of 23 years to Margaret Hannah Roberta, 
(Continued as in pedigrees). By his 
will dated Aug. 1802, proved in London in 
1803, he describes himself as of the parish 


of St. Martin, near and without the walls 


Mary Beke 


| 
. Owen Edward Ann = T. Harvey 
h. 1626 
d. 1716 
| - 
Henry = Elizabeth Morris 
b. 1659, 
m. 1681. 
arles =Mary Solomon = Lydia Hunt 
. 1808. b. 1704, 
m. 1739, 
d. 1780. 


Edward = Sarah Moudant 


| 


Charles, 
d. 1784, 
$.p. 


Sarrah, = T. 
m. 1774, | 
(6 children, Henry eldest. 


Royes 


No. 2 Merchant of London, and sometime 
owner of Barton Court. He was 16 years 
old when his father, Charles, inherited 
Barton, and was in his 35th year when he 
was married at St. Dionis Backchurch, 18th 
Dec., 1739, to Lydia Hunt of (Canterbury 
(ete. clii. 29). This Solomon was cousin 
and executor of the will of Sarah 
Hougham (Mrs. Samuel Tyssen) of Crow 
Street, Hackney, who died in 1778, and left 
legacies to himself and to his three sons 
and his daughter. His children were :— 


Henry, born 1740, died 1818. 


Solomon, born 1746, died 1818. 
Charles, born 1748, died 1793. 
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Sarah, married 1774 to John Roys of | Camberwell—my partner, Dix, leaves him 
Canterbury, buried in the cloisters, Canter- | legacy of 1,000 pounds—legacy to Sparks 
bury, 23rd May, 1832. She had sixteen | (a large one) Sparkes a goldsmith—Legacy 
children. to Mary Brown for her long and faithful 

Solomon Hougham was buried at St. | Service, also money to all his servants—his 
Botolph’s, Aldersgate Street, 18th Dec., | niece Lydia Royes. 

1780. And his widow was laid beside him, | St. Botolph, Aldersgate, in a_ vault 
cAth Jan., 1789. | behind the altar are interred the remains 

Henry Hougham, eldest son of Solomon,  of— 
was of Tenterdon, and by his wife Jane, | Solomon Hougham, who died 18th Dec., 
was the father of eleven children, of whom | 1780, aged 76 years. 
five survived. He died 8th Sept., 1818. Lydia Hougham, who died 20th Nov., 
Tombstone at Tenterdon:—‘‘ Sacred to the 1789, aged 86 years. 
memory of Henry Hougham, who died the Charles Hougham, died 18th Jan., 1793, 
8th September, 1818, aged 75 years. ‘‘ He , aged 44 years. 
had issue by his wife Jane, eleven children. Sarah Sparkes, died 15th Aug., 1800, 
Josias, Henry, Amelia, Ralph Papworth | aged 4 years. 








and Eliza survived. Jane, his wife, died Jane Hougham, died 1815, aged 71 years. 
18th July, 1830, aged 82. Ann, wife of Robert Hougham Sparks, 

Charles Hougham married Anne Ward | Esq., died 1st February, 1818, aged 45 
(widow). His brother Solomon married | years. 


Jane. These brothers as we have seen by , Solomon Hougham, Esq., died 17th Aug., 
the various wills were of Aldersgate. Charles | 1818, aged 72. ‘‘ His unremitting exertion 
died 1793, and is buried in St. Botolph’s| in the support of numerous Charitable 
Church. | Institutions will cause his death to be 
Solomon, a man of strict integrity and | severely felt and long lamented. The 
honour, was trustee and guardian to most | remains have been removed to Brookwood 
of his relatives in need of such help. He was | cemetery, and a monument erected there.’’ 
guardian, together with ages Bauls, of ArtHuR HovucHam. 
Sarah Tyssen (great-grand-daughter of Sarah | qysppryope preee <4 a ae 
Hougham) iit an present at her marriage | - RPLICE FEES (clii. 516, 356).— Your 
i. tenes x 1 Cha Sle “correspondent J. S. asks the meaning of 
ae : ; 8 | Surplice Fees. They are not part of the 


is his will made in 1818. 

: dis pe . regular endowment of the Church, but pay- 
oe: vol cal lngg will of Solomon | ments made to _ clergy for officiating at 

ay z : : marriages, burials, churchings, etc. They 
os ee pale og depend on the generosity of the donors, and 
my family’ vault in St. Botolph’s church, |r) V2"Y from @ pound or tue-a: year 5 
\ld brea Str t a 4 hold .’ | country parishes to possibly £500 a year, 
pe inl Street, 137 am a “38 "ead Play or much more, in wealthy West-end parishes 
self in 19 Charterhouse Square—leaves my | ; : ™ * a 7 
brother Henry of Tenterdon, Kent, 1,000. J. S. may be interested in the following 
pounds; and to his children, namely Josias, | from Haslingfield Parish Register, Cam- 
Amelia, Eliza (married), Ralph and Henry bridgeshire. 
jr., each of them 500 pounds—leaves my 


Surplice Fees. 





sister Sarah Roys of Canterbury legacy of a py a + Ef : : 
200 a year—husband not to touch it—, Geuiel” il aeoniggiial ab 1 6 
(married John Roys, 13th Jan, 1774, at Witiabiin Church... 6 8 
St. Mary’s, Northgate) derived from the | Tombstone Ln vautied 5 0 
two freeholds in Aldersgate Street,— | Churching ... ... 6 


Solomon Roys my brother in law—my The year to which these refer was 1790. 
nephew Solomon Roys, a goldsmith in| No explanation of why they are called 
Aldersgate Street—legacy of 100 to John | ‘‘Surplice’’ fees is provided, nor is_ it 
Yelloby, Surgeon of Finsbury Square, Lon- | clear why ‘‘ Tombstone ”’ is included. (See 
don, another to Sarah Yelloby his wife— | ‘‘ History Teachers’ Miscellany,’”’ vol. i. 
legacy to Samuel Tyssen and to Sophia his | No. 7. May 1923). 

wife—lives in 19 Charterhouse Square—my H. Askew. 
freehold there—my leasehold in Crow Lane, Spennymoor. 
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‘(ARADUS AD PARNASSUM’ (clii. 406). The author of this was Paul Aler, a 


—The bibliography of the compilation 
which at a certain stage became known as 
the ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum,’ like the biblio- 
graphy of so many dictionaries and gram- 
mars is an elaborate business and would 
take far too much space to set out at length. 
The original author, who described himself 
in 1652 as ‘‘ Unus é Societate Jesu,’’ has 
never, so far as I know, been identified for 
certain. There are pitfalls in the path of 
readers who yield an uncritical faith to 
every statement a standard work of 
reference. 

See the ‘Bibliothéque des écrivains de 

Compagnie de Jésus’ by Augustin de 
Backer, new ed., vol I (1869), under Aler 
(Paul), 1656-1727, where you may read 
“(est au P. Nicholas Chastillon que nous 
devons le premier Gradus ad Parnassum.”’ 
But do not believe it. Turn instead to the 
later edition of the ‘ Bibliothéque’ by C. 
Sommervogel, vol. II. (1890), col. 1091, 
“ Chastillon. Cet auteur est jJusqu = ici 
un mythe. Le P. de Backer, le confondant 
avec un autre du méme nom, Iui donnait le 
prénom de Nicolas. Je n’ai trouvé aucun 
Chastillon dans les catalogues de la Com- 
pagnie en France, au milieu du xvii® siécle. 
Barbier (iv, 1326, f) dit simplement: 
Chatillon, aprés avoir dit (iv., 1251, b); 
auct. P. Castellio, S.J., en citant deux 
ouvrages qui, malgré quelques différences de 


in 


titres, me semble ne faire qu’un. J’obser- 
verai qu’ il existe: Joan. Castelli Epithet- 
orum Farrago. Antverpie 1573, 16°. 


Colonie, 1627, 12°.” 

Briefly, a ‘ Synonymorum et Epithetorum 
Thesaurus,’ ete. published at Paris in 1652, 
the author being given as ‘‘Unus @ 
Societate Jesu,’’ was reprinted in numerous 
editions, having later the alternative, and 
later still the principle title of ‘ Gradus 
ad Parnassum,’ About the beginning of 
the 18th century it was re-edited by Paul 
Aler S.J. and appeared under his name in 
many further editions. A comparison be- 
tween any of those bearing the name of Paul 
Aler with one of the earlier editions ‘‘ Ab 
uno @ Societate Jesu’’ will leave no doubt 
as to the continuity of the work. By a 
strange error, in entries of editions by 
‘“unus é soc. Jesu’? in the British Museum 
Catalogue, the anonymous author is stated 
to be P. Aler, which is impossible. The 


learned Jesuit, who was born at St. Guy 
(or Saint-Vith) Luxembourgh, in 1656, 
studied at Cologne, and in 1676 entered the 
order of St. Ignatius. He was professor 
of philosophy, theology, and belles lettres 
at Cologne until 1691, and in 1701 was 
invited to the University of Treves, where 
he lectured on theology and was appointed 
regent of the Gymnastic School in 1703. 
He died in 1727 at Dueren. In addition to 
the above famous work, he wrote ‘ Trac- 
tatus de artibus humanis,’ 1717, ‘ Philo- 
sophie tripartite,” 1710-24; and some 
Latin tragedies, 
H. Askew. 


MANTLE OF HULL AND COTTING- 

HAM (clii. 403).—The Lyon House 
mentioned by Mr. Hy. Firzcrratp Rey- 
NOLDS in his pedigree of the Mantles, as being 
the property of Mr. John Chambers, who 
married Mary Mantle is believed to stand on 
the site of the mansion of John Tutbury 
or Tuttlebury. He is said to have mentioned 
in an old deed this mansion in High Street 
known as the Leyons House. Later it 


| became the property of the Hildyards who 


mistake has been corrected in the Reading | 


Room copy. ” ‘ 
DWARD BENSLY. 


| 


sold it to George Crowle, and John Cham- 
bers purchased it in 1749. 

John Tutbury was Mayor of Hull in 1399. 
1408, 1413. It was this Mayor who held 
the town for Richard II and denied admis- 
sion to Henry IV and his followers. 

John Tutbury was a shipowner, and one 
of his vessels was plundered at sea during 
the dispute between the merchants of Eng- 
land, and Wismar, Roslock, &c. 

Carus. 


I have a note that the Rev. Andrew 
James of Jesus Coll., Oxford, 1694, rector 
of Llanvihangel on Usk 1709, who died 17 
Oct., 1731, married ‘‘ A. Mantle’’ and that 
she married (2) George Powis. I should like 
to know more of her. 


R. S. B. 
‘The Parish Register of South Cave, 
East Yorkshire’ by William  Richard- 
son (1919) gives ‘‘ Aldcroft Waller and 
Ann Eliz. Mantle, both of South Cave 
1st March, 1815” 
William Richardson (1909) gives ‘‘ Ald- 
croft Waller and Ann Eliz. Mantle, both 


of South Cave 1st March 1815.”’ 

1820. 14 June. Octavia Dr. of Aldcroft 
and Ann Elizabeth Waller, So. Cave, Capt 
in His Majesty’s Army. 

Mr. Hy. Fitzerratp Reynorns gives the 
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bridegroom’s name as Walker.. Which is 
correct ? 

Cottingham Grange was the residence 
(1861) of John Ringrose Esq. (‘ History of 
Cottingham ’ by Rev. Charles Overton 1861). 
Where does he come in in the pedigree? 

H. Askew. 

NHEATRE BUILT BY DICKENS (clii. 

387, 430).—In your issue of May 
28th, Mr. Paut McPuHar.in asks a ques- 
tion in connection with a theatre which 
should have been built by Charles Dickens. 
He quotes a passage from my book ‘ The 
Actor in Dickens (p. 11) in which reference 
is made to private theatricals at Rocking- 
ham Castle about 1851, and asks if the 
“elegant little theatre’? mentioned was 
only a temporary stage or a more elaborate 
special building. 

I derived my information from Forster 
(Memorial edition II. p. 99, chapter xliv., 
‘Last Years in Devonshire Terrace’). The 
passage in question reads as follows: 


Dickens .. . often repeated his visits to Rock- 
ingham, always a surpassing enjoyment; and 
in the winter of 1851 he accomplished there, 
with help of the country carpenter, “a very 
elegant little theatre,” of which he constituted 
himself manager, and had among his actors a 
brether of the lady referred to in his letter, 
“a very good comic actor, but loose in words ;” 
peor Augustus Stafford, “ more than passable,” 
and “a son of Vernon Smith’s, really a capital 
low comedian.” It will be one more added to 
the many examples I have given of his untiring 
exergy both in work and play, if I mention 
the fact that this theatre was opened at Rock- 
ingham for their first representation on 
Wednesday the i5th of January... 

This is all I know about this matter, 
which, I am afraid, is not very much. I 
should think, however, that it is more likely 
that this ‘‘elegant little theatre’? was 
really not more than a contemporary stage 
built in one of the halls of the rather exten- 
sive country-seat of his friends, the Wat- 
sons, 


J. B. V. AMERONGEN. 
Alkmaar. 
ETCHER OF WINCHESTER (clii. 
*  405).—Your correspondent, Mr. JOHN 


B. WarnewricHt, will find his questions 
as to the date of death of Thomas Fletcher’s 
sons answered in ‘N. & Q.’ 8S. i. 570. The 
biography of the poet in ‘D. N. B.’ was 
full of errors. 

I shall be very grateful for particulars 
as to the ancestry of Thomas Fletcher. To 
what family of the name did he belong? 
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The pedigree of another learned family 
of Fletcher, that to which the poets John, 
Phineas, and Giles belonged, is given in 
“N. & Q’ 6S. i. 511. 

I have an engraving by Dickinson of one 
Sir Robert Fletcher, 1774, after a painting 
What is known 
about the career and ancestry of Sir Robert 


| Fletcher ? 


W. G. D. FLercuer, F.s.A. 


From what source has Mr. Joun 
B. Wainewrticut derived his authority for 
saying that William Fletcher (bap. 9 Oct. 
1711) was a prebendary of Durham? 

In the list of Prebendaries of Durham 
given in the ‘History and Antiquities of 
the County Palatine of Durham’ by Wil- 
liam Fordyce I can find no such name. 

H. Askew. 


R. AND ESQ.: EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY (clii. 407).-According to Burke 
an Esquire was one who bore the shield of 
a knight, hence a military man. In old 
inscriptions Armiger stands for Esquire. 
On a Brass at Isleworth, 1544, William 
Chase is described as ‘ Esquyer siityme ser- 
geant to King Henry the VIIIth.’ On a Brass 
at Woodchurch ec. 1330, the effigy of a priest 
in vestments is surrounded by a French 
inscription to ‘ Mestre Nichol de Gore.’ 
The inscription to another priest at Ful- 
bourne, 1477, commences ‘“‘ Hic jacet 
Magister Gulfridus Byschop.’”? The same 
word is contracted to Mri at St. Cross, 1493. 
In the form of Mr. and Master it is fre- 
quently used in later centuries. The inscrip- 
tion to John Sea, 1604, twice married, des- 
cribes the first father-in-law as Esq:, and 
the second as Gent: Burke again gives 
gentleman for the Civil professions or ser- 
vices. Apparently the inference is that the 
title Esquire belongs to the military service 
and that of Mr. to the professions. 
Watter E. GAwrTnorp. 


No fixed amount of property quali- 
fied a man to be addressed as Esquire. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries of — which 
there were a number of editions in 


the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
gives a description of persons entitled to be 
so designated. The use of ‘‘ Mr.” or ‘* Esq.” 
is a continual source of argument, and had 
been frequently dealt with in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.,’ commencing with the 1st series. 
The 9th series contains a number of inter- 
esting contributions to the same topic. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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(‘APTAIN COOK: MEMORIAL TO HIS | 

DRAUGHTSMAN (clii. 368, 410).— | 
Mr. Rvpert-Jones is mistaken in the) 
identity of the person commemorated in the 
Church of The Ascension. As stated (ab | 
ante) the tablet is ‘‘ To the memory of John 
Webber, Esq., who as draughtsman accom- | 
panied Captain Cook on his second voyage 
of discovery round the world and died in 
London 29 April, 1793, aged 41 years.’? The 
tablet was erected by his brother Henry 
‘“ whose remains also are deposited here” 
(the old burial ground of St. George’s, 
lianover Square). The ‘‘ also’”’ infers that 
John Webber was there buried. The design 
consists of a large female figure mourning 
over a partially draped profile portrait. 
Above this there is the usual urn and a 
palette and brushes. 

Water E. Gawruorp. 


PUBLiIc WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES (clii. 352, 394, 413, 429, 
447).--St. Mary’s Church, Lowgate, Hull, 
has a public flagged pathway under the 
Tower. This is the church which Henry 
VIIT, when he lived at the Manor Hall, had 
partly pulled down as it obstructed his view. 
Calvs. 
It is interesting to note that here is 
evidence of Wren’s wonderful foresight and 
forethought, for when it was found neces- 
sary to widen the street it was discovered 
that the blank wall of the porch of St. 
Magnus Martyr, was ready arched as a 
provision for the future necessity. 
Watrer E. GawTHorp. 


At Walpole St. Peter’s, Norfolk, a public 
way passes through a short tunnel under 
the E. end of the chancel, which is built 
much higher than the body of the church, 
apparently for this purpose. Locally it was 
said to be a ‘‘ Pilgrims’ Way.’’ 

Ss 


‘‘ DETER” THE WILD BOY (clii. 380 
s.v. Two Hundred Years Ago).—By a 
curious coincidence I picked up T.P.’s and 
Cassell’s Weekly, issue dated June 4th, | 
and discovered the following account bear- 
ing on the above item. To me, however, 
there would seem to be some slight dis- 
crepancy in the information conveyed as to 
the date of this curious mortal’s death. 
(4656) “ Peter, the Wild Boy.’’—Is there any 
book dealing with Peter, the wild boy, who died 
in 1785, and was buried at Northchurch? 
K, W. C., Market Harborough. 
An account of Peter is given in the “ Book of | 
onderful Characters, Memoirs and Anec-! 





| Charretie, who, according to the 
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dotes,” by H. Wilson and J. Caulfield (J. Cam- 
den Hotten), which probably you would only get 
second-hand. ‘There is also a short account in 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” This hoy 
was found in 1725, when about twelve to thir- 
teen years cf age, wild in the woods near Han- 


/ over, and was brought over to England when 


George I was reigning. He was committed to 
the care of Dr. Arbuthnot, but he could never 
be brought to the use of speech or the pronun- 
ciation of words. So he was placed with a 
farmer at a short distance from town, and a 
pension was allowed him by the King, which he 
enjoyed till his death. He did not exceed five 


| feet in height, and was not ugly or disagree- 


able. He learnt to say “ Peter,”? and a few 
odd words. He had an instinct when bad wea- 
ther was threatening, and would howl and 
grewl.] A. B. Loxcrottom. 


OLONEL CHARITTE (clii. 388, 428).— 

This must be Major-General Thomas 
Royal 
Military Calendar, 1820, was appointed 
Cornet 22nd Dragoons June 9, 1804; Lieut. 
Feb. 6. 1805; Capt. 46th Foot 25 Dec., 1807; 
exchanged to the 2nd Life Guards, with 
which he served in the campaign in Portugal 
1812—14, present at Vittoria, Pampluna, 
and Toulouse; Major April 27, 1815; Lieut.- 
Col. May 21, 1815; Colonel (while on half 
pay 7th West India Regt.) 10 Jan., 1837; 
Major-General 9 Nov., 1846. 

He is stated in the Royal Military Calen- 
dar 1820 to be a companion of the Bath, 
but is not given that Order in the Army 
List for 1837. 

He married, 19 July, 1815, Margaret 
Anne, daughter of John Henry Burges, of 
Parkanaur, co. Tyrone, and died Jan., 
1866. (‘ Burke’s Landed Gentry,’ article 
‘ Burges and Gents,’ May, July, 1815.) 

H. B. Swanzy. 


IRECT VERSUS CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE (clii. 426).—Mr. Ransford 
was apparently referring to the passage in 
the summing up of Mr. Justice Darling in 
the Armstrong trial. The verbatim report 


| of the passage is as follows :—‘‘ It has been 
| said here that in this case you are dealing 
| with what is called a case depending upon 


circumstantial evidence. That is so. There 
are people, I dare say you have come across 
them, who will say, oh, it is only circum- 
stantial evidence. Nothing can be more 
foolish. Circumstantial evidence is as 
valuable as any other evidence, provided it 
be good evidence. Circumstantial] evidence 
going to prove the guilt of a person is this, 


'that one person proves one thing, another 


person another, and another proves another, 
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and all these converging facts are proved 
to conviction beyond reasonable doubt. 
Neither of them proves the guilt of the 
person, but taken together they do lead to 
that one inevitable conclusion; and if that 
is the result of circumstantial evidence it 
is a very much safer means of arriving at 
a conclusion than if one witness gets into 
the box and gives direct evidence and says 
‘] saw this crime committed.’ .. .” 

The phrase used by Mr. Ransford more 
or less corresponds to briefer newspaper 
reports. a ae | 


PARLIAMENTARY WRITS (clii. 407). 

—If this means the original writs for 
the election of knights and burgesses to 
serve in Parliament, with the returns 
thereto, they can be seen from 1275 to date 
at the Public Record Office in Chancery 
Lane. Abstracts giving every member to 
1885 were printed in a Return to orders 
of the House of Commons dated 1876 and 
1877 with an Index. A chronological ab- 
stract and Calendar for the reigns of Ed. 
I and IT, printed in four volumes by the 
Record Commissioners, includes the writs of 
summons of peers and members of the House 
of Commons entered on the Close Rolls. 
Other MS. transcripts and abstracts con- 
tinuing this Calendar are mentioned in 
Giuseppi, ‘ Guide to the Public Records’ 
(1923) vol. i., 65 from which this note is 


taken. R. S. B. 


( YSTERS AND “R” IN THE MONTH 

(clii. 336).—This question has already 
been dealt with in ‘N. and Q.’ at1S. xi., 
and the answer at p. 414 by an anonymous 
contributor deals with the legal side; but 
Burn’s ‘ Justice of the Peace’ vol. ii., 1825, 
dealing with Fish and Fisheries does not 
mention any close season for oysters. The 
breeding season of the European oyster is 
from May to September and this is probably 
the reason that the bivalve is not then 
eaten. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


HE COLOUR OF THE DOG STAR 
(clii. 351).—Apropos of this matter Cf. 
Tennyson, The Princess, canto 5, 1. 252. 
And ag the fiery Sirius alters hue, 
and bickers into red and emerald, shone 
their morions, washed with morning, as they 


came. 

Of Tennyson’s ‘ eye,’ Swinburne testified : 
‘his eye (and hand) may always be trusted 
to see and express the truth.’ 


s. 
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The Library. 


The First English Translation of the Classics. 
By C. H. Couley. (Yale University Press: 
Oxford University Press. 13s. 6d. net.). 

HERE is a subject of great interest. Dr. 

Couley treats it from the historical point 
of view, considering the function of the classics 
in the double development of the later six- 
teenth century, religious and intellectual. He 
has carefully studied the differeat stages of 
that development, and brings out their different 
character, distinguishing group trom group 
and decade from decade in a useful way. At 
the same time we miss the literary aspect of 
the subject, and also find the one-sidedness of 
its presentation (Dr Couley is all against 
medievalism) rather crude and» depressing. 

Perhaps it is not fair to protest against Ameri- 


| can idiom; we may all a few years hence be 


saying that “ By and iarge the new party had 
adopted the comprehensive program ” and that 
“Neville . . . apparently felt some reticence 
about the experiment va translating Latin 
into English]” or their like: but we think it 
is quite justifiable to protest against speaking of 
changes under the Tudors, in particular of 
changes in Edward VI’s reign as “ the revolu- 
tion.” ‘‘ In 1553 the work of the revolution was 
suddenly interrupted ”; “at the time of the 
revolution; under Edward ’’—phrases like these 
are to be deprecated, because in the first place 
the charges so denoted had not the value of 
what is commonly and properly signified by the 
word, and, in the second place, in English his- 
tory “the Revolution” is taken to mean the 
change of government in 1688-9. Language 
loses precision and force if distinctions such as 
these are obliterated. 


S.P.E, Tract No. XXVII. The Study of Ameri- 
can English. By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net). 

fe is one of the most important of the 

tracts of the S.P.E. We may begin what 
we have to say about it by suggesting that 
somewhere in each tract the name of the 

Society, explaining the initials, should be set 

out in full. This is in itself more business- 

like than the present omission, and also desir- 
able in view of the circulation of the tracts 
beyond the membership of the Society. For 
the one before us we certainly wish a circula- 
tion really extensive. It addresses itself to the 
most interesting of all the English language 
problems of our own day. American English 
has a range and a frequent felicity in vocab- 
ulary, phrase and idiom, which must delight 
every one who has cultivated any taste for 
words, though the vigour which has brought 
these forth has also produced some _ things 
which make one shiver. What America still 
lacks is style in the working use of these lin- 
guistic riches. Her journalism, we should 
guess, meeting a less substantial literary tradi- 


' tion than that of England, and itself special- 
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ised by the demands to which it is subject and 
the conditions under which it is produced, has 
a more direct and stronger influence on the 
average writer of books than English jour- 
nalism has on English writers. 

These remarks, however, are not very much 
to the point of Dr. Craigie’s essay, which is 
concerned with that wherein America excels, 
the strong, abundant and picturesque vocabu- 
lary, and with the detailed tracing of its 
history. 

Every one knows that the first settlers from 
England came tu America in the early seven- 
teenth century, speaking therefore the very 
tongue that Shakespeare spoke, some few words 
of which, lost to ourselves, have survived in 
the current speech of their descendants. But 
Dr. Craigie points out that these first colonists, 
few in number and for the most part unlet- 
tered, brought with them in tact but a small 
part of the English language: they had a 
magnificent heritage but had occupied it 
imperfectly, so that, in a study of American 
English the first question to ask is not what 


was the English of the day as a whole, but ) 


how much, in fact, did the emigrants use and 
retain of it. ‘The question is only to be 
decided by a close examination of their litera- 
ture, and particularly of their documents 
during the seventeenth century. Documents, 
as he well observes, are what furnish most 
information about all that portion of the 
vocabulary which was employed in speech more 
than in writing. 

The eighteenth century, among most nations 
possessed of literary cultivation, was purist, 
conventional, fastidious in the use of words. 
creating and stereotyping a literary diction. 
In America such literature as was produced 
is as “literary” as that of the rest of the 
world, or more so; and there are not, as in 
England, subordinate masses of printed matter 
—technical works, tales which embody com- 
mon speech, or work in dialect—to represent 
and preserve the everyday language of the 
people. Dr. Craigie insists to the students of 
American English on the importance of ran- 
sacking letters and diaries and occasional 
papers, and the newspaper press, and in this 
last by no means to overlook advertisements. 
In the later eighteenth century there began to 
b> perceptible a certain small divergence 
between American English and the English of 
England, rousing attention which then took the 
form of deprecation. There followed the rise 
of a distinctively American literature and the 
creation of American English. That 
of recent growth may be seen, as Dr. Craigie 


recorded in Thornton’s ‘ American Glossary ” 
as having come into use during the eighteenth 
century, and particularly before 1770. Is the 


record defective, or was the nineteenth century | 


prolific in new inventions? Dr. Craigie thinks 
probably both things are true. In any case 
the student of American English has, as one 
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of his first tasks, the scrutiny cf all the non- 
literary writing of the eighteenth century that 
he can get hold of. 

The nineteenth century saw the tide turn, 
and the flow of American ,speech—frontier 
speech, to begin with—invadihfy that of Eng- 
land. Dr. Craigie re-inforces hig advice as to 
the method for dealing with this, the most 
important section of the historical study of 
American English by examples of how the 
record stands at the present time in! the Oxford 
Dictionary and Thornton’s ‘ Glossary.’ Some 
of his examples, taken only from the first two 
leiters of the alphabet, still have a frontier or 
Amevican air about them (‘‘ bee-line,’’ “ boom ”* 
or ‘‘ bowie-knife,’’ for example), but ‘‘ avenue,’’ 
meaning ‘‘a fine wide street,” as an Ameri- 
1793; ‘‘ balance ’’=remainder, as 
an Americanism of c. 1805; and ‘“ boarding- 
house ” as a late eighteenth century Ameri- 
canism may perhaps surprise some readers. 

It is very natural, but is it not abso rather 
quaint to say “the first English colopists who 
arrived in the United States (italics ’ ours) - 
brought with them the tongue . . .~6f the 
seventeenth century ’’? 


Mrs. CuarKsox, of 52, lLeylands  ‘Ter- 
race, Heaton, Bradford, writes:—l am very 
grateful for the information already received 
concerning John Absolon (clii. 263, 302) and 
should much like to see the International 
Magazine (1885). I have tried at the Bradford 
Library, but without success. Is it possible 
for me to get the loan of a copy? (I would 
take great care of it). I do not know when 
I shall ke able to go to the British Museum. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending uw letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers, 

WHen answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


ccaveieica ol sre a saawait @ Pfs , | the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
remarks, by the scantiness of American words | at which the contribution in question is to . 


found. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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